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e. gf., tXskli o-LoLs, "then I advanced and found;" <-?5-«e L^wol 

J. 9 j« '(X— ;lV «i, "and he struck her hard and said." Many other 

instances are quoted, but all from early Arabic — later, the usage, never 
frequent, died out — and the exactness of the parallel with the Hebrew 
construction is evident. The question which still remains is whence the 
peculiar heavy pronunciation of the Hebrew form btSp***! tas sprung. 
In this connection a Hebrew-Arabic illustration of the contrast of the 
Perfect and Imperfect given on p. 66 may be worth quoting; Gen. 16:8, 

^ibfl nSit'l Jni^Q nT5a ^S^ is compared with Arabic oJ-ol ^^1 ^j^a 

(5"^^*^ (jvjj i^\,% • Noldeke notes that of the old Aramaic versions only 

the Samaritan preserves the force of the forms. Very many other points of 
interest could be picked out. I will only refer further to the passage on 
p. 86 where the doubt as to number and gender in Arabic is touched and 
rightly traced to a confusion of the feminine and broken plural forms. 

It is needless to say that every line in the book shows the hand of a 
master. It is a book which cannot be reviewed in any ordinary sense ; 
its importance and method can only be indicated. It will be for the 
Arabic study of the future to take it up, assimilate it and push its 
methods further ; then we may hope in time to have an Arabic grammar 
on modern principles. This involves no disrespect to the native gram- 
marians — I probably think more highly of them, their principles and 
their knowledge than does Professor Noldeke — but their system has 
crystallized and become traditional and it is time to go back to the 
sources. What has been begun in lexicography by Dozy and his critics 
and followers, had to be begun in grammar and here we have the 
beginning. Duncan B. Maodonald, 

Hartford, Conn. 



THE DRAMA IN MODERN ARABIC* 



The impossible is happening and there is to be a drama in Arabic. 
How tremendous is the literary revolution involved it is not easy to 
express. Through its thirteen centuries of life and in spite of the lux- 
uriant richness and ever renewed freshness of the forms in which that 
life clothed itself, one form has always been lacking in the Arabic litera- 
ture, — the form of the drama. In the narrative-dialogue and shapeless 
action of al-Hariri Arabic made its nearest approach to the field in which 
the chief glories of western literature have been won, but how distant 
and faltering was that approach, how essential was the failure to grasp 
the possibility and to advance from the most elementary of character- 
sketching and of situation-building, no reader of the Maqdmat needs to 

* M ADEASET el' AZW Jg, ComOdie von Mohammad Bey 'Osman Galal, transcribiert und 
aus dem Arabischen ins Deutsche tibersetzt von Dr. phil. M. Sobernheim. Berlin : S. Calvary 
dt Co., 1896. 128 pp. ; 8vo. 
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be told. Why this should have been so is a problem in racial psychology 
yet unsolved. We may guess at it and spin our theories, but the fact 
remains hard, — there has been no drama in Arabic. 

Yet, assuredly, a drama is coming, though of what type lies still in 
the future. Will the Arab playwright accept our western forms and 
mold his work on the practice of the French stage and the theories of 
Aristotle, Goethe, Lessing, and Coleridge? It would be possible to draw 
a parallel with what has happened in Turkish literature, into which the 
French drama and the French novel have been taken with hardly a change, 
but the evident difference in mental attitude between the Semite and the 
Turk renders such a comparison unfruitful and misleading. That is 
shown by the very state of the case at present. The Egyptian in Cairo 
and the Turk in Constantinople came under French literary influence 
practically at the same time, but while during the past half century 
there has grown up in the one place what is simply a branch of French 
literature written in a Turkish largely adulterated with French words 
and idioms, in the other we have the solitary translator whose rendering of 
one of Moliere's plays now lies before us in transcription and translation. 

Mohammad Bey 'Osman Galal, to adopt Dr. Sobernheim's translitera- 
tion, was born in Cairo in 1829. He studied French as a boy, became at 
an early age government translator and in 1857 published his first trans- 
lation, of Lafontaine's Fables. That was followed in 1868 by St. Pierre's 
Paul et Virginie and in 1873 by the Tartuffe of Moliere. In 1890 this 
last was republished in an improved form along with three other of 
Moliere's comedies, Les Femmes Savantes, L'iJcole des Maris, and 
L'^cole des Femmes. Since then have appeared translations of Eacine's 
Esther, Iphig6nie, and Alexandre le Grand. Some of these have already 
been put upon the stage both at Cairo and at Alexandria. Attention 
was first drawn to him by an article by VoUers in the ZDMG. for 1891. 
There the Tartuffe was transcribed with a glossary and life of the author, 
but, unfortunately, a translation was not added. In the next volume of 
the ZDMO. appeared " Bemerkungen " by Socin on the metre, pronun- 
ciation and emendation of the text. Now Dr. Sobernheim has translit- 
erated and translated into German, with introduction and glossary, the 
Arabized rendering of the ^cole des Maris. His work seems to have 
been very carefully done. Besides the transcription and translation, his 
principal contribution is to have made clear that the metre used is a 
modification of the native ragez and not a modification of the Alexan- 
drine as Socin thought. This he has determined on the authority of 
Mohammad 'Osman Galal himself. 

I have little to give by way of criticism. There are too many con- 
tractions ; the room saved cannot have been a page at the most and the 
reader is often compelled to turn back and hunt for the meaning of some 
combination of letters. There are, also, rather too many misprints, but 
the transliteration seems fairly clear of them. In line 471 kedis is not 
simply Mahre; it means a low-bred horse and that is the point of 
Budiir's ill-nature. Other exceptions might be taken, but I prefer to 
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dwell rather on the value of Dr. Sobernheim's little pamphlet. Every 
Arabist, now, desires to know something at least of the modern dialects. 
Their value for the understanding even of classical texts and for the 
study of comparative Semitic is undenied. Further, such knowledge is 
essential for the study of the Islam of the present day and all its multi- 
tudinous and momentous questions. But until within a few years the 
only way of approach to these dialects for the Arabist who could not 
spend a considerable time in the East was through the different texts 
of The 1001 Nights. These texts had almost all been "edited" and 
"improved" and brought into pseudo-literary form — with the partial 
exception of that of Habicht and Fleischer — and thus rendered useless 
for the student of things as they are. Further, who could tell what were 
the sounds, especially the vowels, that lay behind the blank skeleton of 
consonants? All that is now changed. We have Spitta's and Vollers' 
grammars of Egyptian Arabic ; we have Socin and Landberg for Syria ; 
we have Stumme for Tunis ; we have Spitta's transliterated and trans- 
lated prose texts ; we have Vollers' transliteration of the Tartuffe ; and 
now we have this transliteration and, better still, translation by Dr. 
Sobernheim. It is safe to say that between Spitta, Vollers and Dr. Sobern- 
heim, to say nothing of contributions by Socin, Stumme, Sachau and 
others, the home-staying student may add to his knowledge of classical 
Arabic at least some acquaintance with the dialects of today which have 
developed from that. Duncan B. Macdonald, 

Hartford, Conn. 



MAETI'S ARAMAIC GRAMMAR.* 



The book to be reviewed is one of the best numbers of the Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium and sets forth the elements of the biblical Ara- 
maic. It contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, 4 of literature, 
14 of paradigms, 34 of text (comprising all the biblical passages), 39 of 
glossary. 

In the preface. Dr. Marti announces his purpose to treat the gram- 
matical principles concisely but thoroughly, and he attains his object in 
a remarkable degree throughout the orthography, etymology, and syntax. 
He shows everywhere an acquaintance with the latest researches in this 
field. Compare the remarks on the jussive (pp. 34, 50, 6B). Special con- 
tributions are found in the syntax. For particular commendation also 
we would select the textual notes and the glossary. In the text are very 
happy emendations, some of them of course adopted from other authors. 
Examples of such corrections are the insertion of n"'3S"-1C (Dan. 3:7'"!), 
-plH (Dan. 5:100; the excision oi ^'$~\')2 ^1 S<bT"lS51 (Dan. 2:40), KHMn 

* KUEZGEFASSTE Gkammatik DEE Biblisch-AeamAischen Speache: Litt-eratur, Para- 
digmen, Kritisch Berichtigte Texte und Glossar von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor an der 
Universi tat Bern. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther <& Reichard ; London: Williams <t Norgate ; 
New York: B. Wesfermarmt!: Co. .1896. xiT + 134+90pp. ; 12mo. M.3.60; bound, M. 4.40. 

t Daniel 3:7, sixteenth word. 



